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REVIEWS 



THE POINT OF VIEW 

Inquiry concerning the unexpected presence of a certain professor of 
psychology at our National Council Session in New York on Thanksgiving 
night, brought out the reply that his usual interest in English had 
been stimulated by a discussion between Mr. C. H. Ward, of the Taft 
School, and Mr. S. A. Leonard, of the Horace Mann School. No wonder 
our psychological friend was stimulated, for the other two gentlemen 
have since made most important contributions 1 to the literature of the 
pedagogy of English. And they have rather sharply different points of 
view. Their points of view, I said, are different. They both see the 
whole field, but naturally in much-changed perspective. They so far 
agree that each refers approvingly to the other, yet they so differ in 
emphasis that the casual reader at first supposes them in opposition. 

Mr. Ward, from his station in a private preparatory school, sees the 
finished product — an examinable product, of course — very much larger 
than does Mr. Leonard, and naturally stresses the direct mechanical 
means of securing that product. Thus he says his manual is "only a 
set of mechanical aids for teaching mechanics." And again, "Our first 
and simplest and plainest duty is to teach decent English .... we 
have thought this elementary part of our task so easy that it could be 

performed incidentally That first task must be done first." To 

his personal location and experience is probably due also his almost com- 
plete neglect of oral composition — not at present required for college 
entrance. (Mr. Ward thinks it is due to the elusive nature of the prin- 
ciples involved.) Perhaps it would be straining a point to trace to the 
same source his doubt of the permanence of literature as a subject of 
study. 

Mr. Leonard, with a normal-school teaching experience, breathing 
the atmosphere of Teachers College with its exaltation of the social 
and the personal; with his eye chiefly upon the elementary school, 
where the remote entrance examinations do not distract attention from 

1 What Is English? By C. H. Ward. Chicago: Scott, Foresman & Co., 1017. 
Pp. 262. $1.00. 

English Composition as a Social Problem. By Sterling Andrus Leonard. Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1917. Pp. 202. 
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the growing child to the examinable product — Mr. Leonard sees as the 
largest feature of his landscape the development of the child as an effi- 
cient member of society, and inevitably stresses social co-operation as 
the means of that development. 

Whereas Mr. Ward says "Social approval is a large and valuable 
idea, worthy of a chapter by itself," Mr. Leonard makes it the basis of 
his whole book. He not only uses the social group which the pupil 
addresses with tongue or pen as the motive force to stir the child to real 
expression, but he also uses the good-spirited approval or disapproval 
of the group to show the individual his successes and failures in expres- 
sion. First the class praises what is successful, and then it generously 
aids in improving the unsuccessful expressions. Through this process 
are worked out all the rhetorical principles needed. The same social 
approval is made the driving power in the acquisition of habits of cor- 
rectness in grammar, spelling, and punctuation. 

A distinct feature of Mr. Leonard's book is the chapter on "Previ- 
sion," which is not mere outlining but genuine planning beforehand — 
real preparation for writing or speaking. The chief value to most 
readers of the various sorts of outlines which he discusses lies in their 
repeated illustration of just what he means by prevision. In discussing 
expressional standards he distinguishes sharply between form conven- 
tions essential to be established in unconscious habit and the principles 
of effectiveness in sentence-building and word-choosing which require 
thought and taste in application. Space does not permit discussion of 
his excellent methods for mastering both sorts of tools. 

For the inexperienced, or the teacher without considerable back- 
ground in educational theory, What Is English ? may be somewhat dan- 
gerous: the author's evident sincerity, the breeziness of his style, may 
lead to over-hasty acceptance of such assumptions as the one that the 
mastery of mechanics will bring with it effective expression. Such read- 
ers must keep in mind the author's own statement that he is presenting 
only the teaching of mechanics. The teacher of experience ought by all 
means to read both books. He will be stirred to test anew each item in 
his course, for both writers insist with all their might upon confining 
our teaching to a very few essentials. Both writers, too, give a multitude 
of methods and devices for handling those few essentials. 

W. W. H. 



